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Americans  Blessed  People 


Says  Former  President  Ford 


Americans  have  been  given 
more  materiai  and  spirituai  biess- 
ings  than  any  other  peopie  in  his¬ 
tory,  and  they  should  be  proud 


This  statement  brought  loud 
applause  for  former  President 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  who  spoke  (Dec. 
5  before  some  9,500  students  at 
the  Brigham  Young  University 
forum  Assembly  in  the  Marriott 

Mr.  Ford  spent  Monday  and 
Tuesday  on  campus  teaching 
classes  as  a  visiting  professor 
from  the  American  Enterprise 
Institute  and  addressing  the  forum. 


system.  The  role  of  government 
has  to  be  restricted.” 

A  government  big  enough  to 
give  us  everything  we  want  is  a 
government  big  enough  to  take 
everything  we  have,  he  cautioned. 

Most  Americans,  he  noted, 
have  come  to  realize  that  we  must 
heal  our  bitter  differences.  “They 
also  realize  that  our  political  and 
economic  system  is  the  best  on 
this  globe.  It  takes  our  maximum 
talent,  and,  yes,  our  prayers,  to 
achieve  this  goal.” 

He  encouraged  students  - 
whether  Republican,  Democrat 
or  independent  -  to  strive  to  form 


IXnrar^raS 


Ancient  Mayan  Indian 
Ruins  Being  Opened 
By  BYU  In  Guatemala 


T  raveling  to  El  Mirador 


Through  Jungle 
Can  Be  Dangerous 


care  of  emergencies. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  ask 
excavation  crews  to  walk  37  miles 


through  thick  jungles  infested  with 
poisonous  snakes,  jaguars,  danger¬ 
ous  grave  robbers,  and  disease¬ 
carrying  chiggers  and  ticks,”  Dr. 
Matheny  said. 

And  he  had  the  experience 
himself  in  his  “great  adventure” 
into  the  jungle  to  get  to  El  Mirador. 

Accompanying  Dr.  Matheny 
on  the  trip  were  Drl  Gareth  W. 
Lowe,  director  of  the  New  World 
Archaeological  Foundation 
(NWAF)  which  is  sponsored  by 
the  LDS  Church;  Deanne  Gurr  of 
Orem,  a  Ph.  D.  candidate  and  an 
archaelogist  for  the  NWAF;  and 
Dr.  Matheny’s  14-year-old  son, 
Daniel,  a  ninth  grader  at  Timp- 
view  High  School  in  Provo. 

They  flew  to  Guatemala  and 
took  aerial  photographs  of  El 
Mirador  before  landing  at  an 
airstrip  at  Dos  Lagunas,  a  small 
village  of  48  people  near  two  large 


“The  Chicleros  carry  rifles 
and  shotguns  and  being  there 
reminded  us  of  what  it  was  like 
to  be  on  the  western  frontier  in 
the  early  1800’s,”  and  saqueadores 
(grave  or  site  robber)  who 
illegally  steal  artifacts  from 
ancient  runs  and  sell  on  the  black 
market  throughout  the  world.” 

That’s  the  same  reason  Dr. 
Matheny  carried  a  38  -  calibre 
pistol  in  his  hip  holster. 

With  their  food  supplies, 
blankets  and  hammocks.  Dr. 
Matheny  contracted  a  muletter 
as  a  guide,  putting  all  of  their 
accounterments  on  two  pack 
mules.  They  also  had  one  riding 
mule  with  an  ill-fitting  saddle. 
This  gave  the  hikers  a  little  relief 
for  the  37  miles  through  the  dense 

It  took  three  days  for  the  team 
to  pick  their  way  to  El  Mirador. 
“The  trail  was  good  for  the  first 
17  miles,  then  it  became  so  obscure 
that  we  literally  had  to  hack  our 
way  through  the  jungle,”  the 
professor  said. 

They  camped  overnight  at 
aguades  (water  holes)  which  were 
about  100  yards  long.  Because 
it  was  the  dry  season,  only  four  of 
the  six  water  holes  had  any  water. 

pletely  covered  with  lilly  pads 
and  lots  of  algae,”  he  said.  “The 
water  was  brown  and  had  many 
wiggling  things  in  it,  and  the 
Chiclero  and  mules  just  parted 
the  leaves  and  drank  it  straight. 


Fortunately,  we  were  able  to 
haul  our  drinking  and  cooking 
water  on  the  mules  in  plastic  bags.” 

Even  then  he  pointed  out,  they 
filtered  the  water  through  two 
special  hand-pump  filters  which 
had  silver  crystals  to  kill  the 
bacteria  and  charcoal  to  kill  the 
taste.  The  filtering  was  done' 
twice,  then  treated  with  special 
chemical  pills,  then  filtered  again. 

“We  had  to  take  these  pre¬ 
cautions  because  we  had  to  keep 
our  health  to  hike  in  and  out,” 
Dr.  Matheny  said.  “And  these 
precautions  kept  us  from  getting 
sick.”  ‘"The  jungle  was  so  thick 
and  hanging  just  over  our  heads 
on  the  trail  that  we  didn’t  see 
much  sunlight  for  the  three-day 
hike  to  El  Mirador,”  he  related. 
“Then  large  ticks  with  built-in 
heat  sensors  would  drop  from  the 
leaves  above  when  they  had  a 
warm  body  (animal  or  man)  walk 
under  the  leaves.  The  mules  were 
loaded  with  ticks  and  chiggers . . . 

He  said  that  each  evening  at 
camp,  they  would  “groom”  each 
other  much  like  the  monkeys  do  at 
the  zoo  or  in  the  jungle.  “We 
couldn’t  bum  the  ticks  out  as 
we  so  often  do  in  the  United  States,” 
he  reported.  “I  guess  these  were 
extra  hungry,  so  we  just  took  a 
knife  and  cut  off  their  bodies.” 

’The  ticks  and  chiggers  gafter- 
ed  mostly  under  their  waistbands 
and  their  lower  legs.  Ironically, 
the  team  took  bug  repellant  but 
did  not  use  it. 

The  troupe  slept  in  hammocks 
eadi  night  to  avoid  the  snakes  and 
other  animals.  They  camped  at 
little  huts  near  water  holes  made 
by  the  Chicleros.  The  team 
survived  mostiy  on  dehydrated 
foods  taken  with  them  from  Utah, 
but  did  enjoy  eating  roasted 
javelina  (wild  hog)  and  armadillo 
killed  by  the  guide. 

“One  of  the  most  exciting 
parts  of  the  three-day  journey 
through  the  jungle  was  to  see  all 
the  wildlife,”  Dr.  Matheny  said. 
“A  heard  of  about  10  ferocious 
peccary  (large  wild  hogs)  crossed 
the  trail  just  behind  us  and  made 


lots  of  noise  as  they  pushed  their 
way  through  the  thick  jungle. 

“We  had  to  keep  on  the  con¬ 
stant  alert  for  tapir  (a  relative  of 
the  horse)  that  has  been  known 
to  charge  down  the  trait  and 
run  right  over  everything,”  the 
scientist  related.  “Wild  turkey 
as  colorful  as  peacock  were 
plentiful  and  a  good  source  for 
chiclero’sfood.” 

He  noted  that  the  jungle  inter¬ 
mittently  had  two  kinds  of  mon¬ 
keys  that  travel  together  in  troops 
-the  spider  monkey  and  the  howier 
monkey.  “Each  evening  we  could 
see  the  large  howler  monkeys 
standing  in  the  trees.  They  iooked 
almost  human.  Most  eerie,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  howling  they  per¬ 
formed  each  evening,  sounding 
much  iike  a  male  iion’s  roar.  They 
filled  a  large  skin  membrane 
under  their  necks  with  air  and 
let  it  all  out  at  once  to  make  the 

Death  could  have  struck  any 
of  the  troupe  in  various  ways  as 
they  walked  through  the  thick 
jungie.  “We  especially  watched 
for  the  deadly  poisonous  snake 
called  the  ‘fer^lance.’  It  comes 
in  seven  varieties  -  form  small  to 
large.  Our  guide  killed  one  mildly 
poisonous  snake  about  seven  feet 
long,”  Dr.  Matheny  reported. 

“All  of  the  dangers  through 
the  three  days  of  ‘tunnel  vision’ 
were  worth  it,  though,  as  we 
arrived  at  El  Mirador,”  the 
archaeologist  said.  “On  our  way 
to  the  site,  we  passed  about  50 
mound  groups  that  showed 
evidence  that  the  entire  area  was 
populated  at  one  time.  We  ex¬ 
amined  some  of  the  tombs  that 
had  been  broken  into  by  saquea¬ 
dores  and  found  some  pottery 
dating  back  to  A.D.  200  -  500. 
Small  pots  and  jade  were  already 
stolen  form  the  graves,” 

At  El  Mirador,  the  BYU  team 
found  Dr.  Bruce  Dahlin,  a  noted 
archaeologist  from  Catholic 
University  in  Washington,  D.C., 
who  planned  to  meet  Dr.  Matheny 
at  the  site.  Dr.  Dahlin  and  five  of 
his  crew  were  being  aided  by  10 
Chicleros  to  investigate  ancient 
causeways  in  the  area.  They 
planned  to  remain  there  until  June. 

Dr.  Matheny  spent  a  full  day 
exploring  the  magnificent  buildings 
that  were  pyramidal  with  terraces, 
the  tallest  of  which  were  about  180 
feet  (or  18  stories)high.  After  they 
climbed  up  the  last  part  of  the 
buildings  at  49  degress  slope,  they 
could  see  other  similar  buildings 
protruding  form  the  jungle  about 
two  miles  away. 

“These  buildings  may  have 
scsne  of  the  most  important  tombs 
ever  discovered  in  all  of  Meso- 
america,”  Dr.  Matheny  said. 
“We  know  what  has  been  found  at 
Tikai,  and  that  magnificent  site 
attracts  people  from  all  over  the 
world  to  see  how  the  ancient 
Mayans  lived  in  the  area.” 


He  noted  that  El  Mirador  was 
discovered  in  the  late  1800’s  by  a 
German  explorer,  but  it  is  so 
remote  that  only  Dr.  Ian  Graham 
of  Harvard  has  shown  much 
interest  in  the  discovery. 

While  taking  photographs  and 
sketching  buildings  in  the  area, 
Dr.  Matheny  noted  that  grave 
robbers  had  already  been  there, 
opening  about  five  tombs.  Upon 
entering  the  tombs,  he  found 
pottery  dated  in  the  Early  Classic 
period  (A.D.  200  -  500).  “We  can 
tell  the  dates  because  of  the  pottenr 
styles,  symbolic  decoratins,  and 
the  paint  used  during  the  period,” 

The  professor  speculated  that 
the  Mayans  abandoned  the  highly- 
civilized  area  about  A.D.  900  and 
had  the  area  cleared  so  that  they 
could  raise  food  to  sustain  the 
civilization.  The  jungle  now 
however,  has  taken  over  and  has 
peaked  with  the  tallest  trees  reach¬ 
ing  50  to  60  feet  high. 

After  the  three-day  hike  out,  the 
1%-hour  flight  to  Guatemala  City 
and  civilizaion  was  a  traumatic 
shock  to  the  team.  In  the  capital 
Dr.  Matheny  reported  to  govern¬ 
ment  officials  about  the  trip  and 
the  extent  of  the  grave  robbing  in 
the  area. 

White  in  the  city,  they  mat 
one  of  Dr.  Dahlin’s  crew  who  had 
fallen  off  a  pyramid  and  dislocated 
his  shoulder.  He  painfully  hiked 
out  to  Dos  Lagunas  and  flew  to 
to  the  city  for  health  care.  He 
found  out  that  it  will  have  to  he 
operated  on  and  returned  to  the 
United  States  for  the  operation. 

When  Dr.  Matheny  returned 
to  BYU,  he  found  a  graduate 
student  -  Wayne  Howeil  -  who 
wanted  to  go  to  El  Mirador  and 
repiace  the  injured  archaeologist 
and  help  Dr.  Dahlin  continue  his 
scientific  work  there  until  June. 

Dr.  Matheny  is  eager  to  return 
to  El  Mirador,  but  he  has  much 
preiiminary  work  to  do  before 
official  approval.  “It’s  really  ex¬ 
citing  professionally  to  speculate 
what  kind  of  information  we  can 
find  about  the  peopie  who  lived 
there.  And  the  site  which  would 
take  five  to  ten  years  to  excavate, 
could  be  one  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  yet  for  that  period  of 
man’s  history  on  this  continent,” 
he  concluded. 


Special  Rescue 
Course  Helps 
White  Mountain 
Apache  Police 
Department  Improve 


Photos  By  Bill  Hess 
Courtesy  of  Fort  Apache  Scout 


By  Vince  Craig 

Law  Enforcement  on  the 
Indian  reservation  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  challenging 
occupations  which  a  person  can 
undertake.  The  primary  reason 
tor  this  is  the  complexities  of 
jurisdiction,  culture,  and  general 
apathy  of  the  people  it  serves. 

During  the  summer  of  1978, 
I  spotted  a  job  opening  tor  a 
Training  Officer  with  the  White 
Mountain  Apache  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  in  east-central  Arizona. 
Upon  inquiring  about  the  job,  I 
found  out  it  was  an  eight-week 
contract.  Since  I  was  looking  for 
summer  employment,  this  suited 
me  just  fine.  I  then  filled  an 
application  and  found  out  that 
there  were  others  who  were  very 
qualified  and  also  interested. 

After  being  interviewed  by 
the  Chief  of  Police  Reno  Johnson 
Sr.  and  explaining  some  ideas 
which  I  had  concerning  training,  I 
was  hired.  The  impact  of  the  job 
was  felt  right  away  as  I  assumed 
the  job  of  setting  up  the  first 
training  session. 

Being  a  former  Tribal  Police 
Officer,  I  quickly  realized  the  need 
for  specialized  training.  Having 
attended  a  state-sponsored  Police 
Academy  in  Phoenix,  I  was  aware 
of  the  shortcomings  of  such 
academies  in  relating  to  tribal  law 
enforcement.  Each  Indian 
reservation  has  its  own  unique 
situations  which  require  special 
attention.  The  Navajo  Nation 
has  its  prohibition  on  intoxicating 
beverages,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  White  Mountain  Apache 
Tribe  does  not. 

The  White  Mountain  Apache 
Police  Department,  throughout 
the  past  years,  has  had  to  contend 
with  a  high  turnover  rate  in 
Patrolmen.  There  is  an  approxi¬ 
mate  figure  of  one-fourth  of  the 
department  which  is  constantly 
being  filled  by  new  officers. 
These  officers  usually  stay  with 
the  department  from  three  to  six 
months.  The  department  re¬ 
quires  an  officer  to  stay  with  the 
force  for  at  least  one  year  before 
he  can  be  sent  to  the  academy. 

It  was  quite  obvious  that  my 
first  problem  was  to  train  this 
lower  section  of  the  department. 
Up  till  then,  the  only  training 
these  men  recieved  was  “on-the- 
job”  training.  With  the  present 
trend  in  American  society  of  sueing 
law  enforcement  entities,  I  tried 
to  make  a  course  which  would  help 
the  new  officers  deal  with  their 
jobs. 

The  result  was  two  separate 
courses:  the  first  being  20  hours 
of  intensive  instruction  on  re¬ 
servation  enforcement;  the  second 

depth  and  80  hours  long.  This 
course  was  designed  to  train 
potential  officers  about  the  duties 
of  law  enforcement.  The  two-week 
training  was  designed  to  impress 
the  potential  officer  of  all  that 


^  expected  of  1^.  If  he  decided 

Indicate  so  at  the  end  of  the  train¬ 
ing.  Out  of  12  officers  eight  stayed 
to  try  the  job  of  tribal  enforce- 

Throughout  the  course  all  the 
legal,  civil,  and  other  implications 
were  stressed  including  the  need 
for  them  to  understand  the  impact 
it  has  on  family  life  and  also  past 
socializing  habits.  It  all  became 
too  obvious  -  the  need  for  this 
type  of  training,  for  the  recruits 
related  to  it  better  than  that  which 
they  received  from  various 
academies  and  because  it  was 
presented  on  a  local  reservation 
oriented  basis. 

The  final  training  sesion  which 
was  made  available  for  the 
officers  was  a  two-day  session  on 
“vertical  rescue.”  This  dealt  with 


basic  rescue  techniques  used  by 
mountain  rescue  groups.  The 
White  Mountain  Apache  Reserva¬ 
tion  experiences  about  three  to 
five  falls  into  many  of  its  in¬ 
accessible  canyons  along  the 
White  River.  The  possibility  of  one 
fall  being  non-fatal  and  requiring 
trained  retrieval  was  everpresent. 

Many  people  usually  look  at 
tribal  police  departments  as  inept 
and  not  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
various  tribes.  This  is  usually 
due  to  the  apathy  which  exists  on 
reservations  concerning  enforce¬ 
ment.  There  is  much  room  for 
improvement  and  better  under¬ 
standing.  The  implications  of  law 
enforcement  are  tar  greater  than 
most  realize.  It  is  demanding, 
both  pysically  and  mentally,  and 
a  person  can  truly  learn  what 
he  is  made  of. 


